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“So for as a man thinks, he is 
free. Nothin* is more disgust- 
; ni i r/tan the crowing about 
liberie he slates, as most men 
re, and' the flippant mistaking 
for freedom of some paper pre- 
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Independence, or the s(:, ‘ utL 
right of eote. b} those who ha 

ne^ c^ dared think or 
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far as we can pertain. 
Lis? Sunday’s newspapers, 
■n’i" gives a front page 
the announcement that 
Ports [were] to be launched 
, writers and scientists to 
W>lk opinion against nuclear 
Separations." 

Strand Russell is reported as 
ig that he wants to see Britain 
the slogan “Nuclear war 
,ns universal death", and that if 
sational agreement on atom war 
>t be achieved, “then Britain 
d renounce it unilaterally". J. 
“ stiey who. the report eontin- 
las spent the last few weeks 
w rth scientists who will plav 
L r y ; 5ve part in this attack on the 
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v?‘ nuclear arms" declared: 

L.L’ar war is war acainst the human 
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_ is not war as it used to be. It 

suicide. In nc circumstance should 
toy use any nuclear weapon. 

$ the writers, there is a 
pome 20 Labour M.P.s call- 
Ives the Labour Party’s 
Bomb Campaign Com- 

to out- 

ear war . And there are 
of scientists in this coun- 
IWiave set themselves up as 
gs against possible nuclear 
One group, at London 
will keep check on radia- 
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With No Passport 

. KOUSSA of Israel is a native 

Arab who is a Catholic convert. He 
a lawyer and a pacifist, a member 
Jsraeli section of the War Resisters' 
e. Because he has been a critic of 
<licy of the Israeli against the Arabs 
been denied a passport to see his 
son in Canada. Ift writes: “Be- 
;e of my consistent criticism of the 
►ophobic policy of the Government, 
tth relentless denunciation of the in- 
^miies which the Arabs of Israel suffer 
. . my freedom of movement has been 
riOusiy curtailed I have been preven¬ 
ted from attending a Catholic Mass and 
baptism in an Arab village in the military 
area.drorn taking pan in the funeral of 
the mother of the Mayor of Nazareth 
. .. denied a passport to travel to Canada 
to see rm son and relatives . . . and to 
go to some Arab countries to see my 
brothers, sisters and relatives. ” *5 

— Ammon Hennacy in 
jJnSU r * cr : °-' c Worker (U.S.A.) 

Americans With No Passport 

'J'HE United States to-day cancelled the 
passports of _4 Americans who visit¬ 
ed Communist China in defiance of a 
State Department ean. The 24 men, 
who are sti!' in Western Europe and 
India, were part ot a group who went lo 
-king after attending the Moscow 
S outh Festival this vear. 

The State Department saj$l the pass¬ 
ports would be restricted to direct and 
immediate travel to the United States. 

—Manchester Guardian, 19/12/57. 


Pole With No Passport 

M K - JOHN LESLIE, aged 46, a Glas¬ 
gow electrical engineer, left Poland 
to-night by train for England, leaving 
behind the Polish woman he married on 
Christmas Day. The couple, who had 
waned !6 years to marry, failed to ob¬ 
tain a passport for the wife, Mrs. Wanda 
Leslie. 

— Manchester Guardian f 28/12/57. 


Nigerian With No Passport 

jyjRS. Ransome-Kuti, President-General 
of the Nigerian Women’s Union, 
recently applied for the renewal of her 
passport, stating that she wished to travel 
abroad for health reasons. The passport 
was refused on the ground that the 
ernment suspected that she Was 
to visit East Ber] 
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Means Universal Death 


Thus it* 




tion effects on rainwater and food¬ 
stuffs, the other is “making avail¬ 
able to trade unionists and politi¬ 
cians information on nuclear devel¬ 
opments 

Finally, it was announced last 
week “that a conference of top 
scientists from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain wi# meet early in the New' 
T ear to discuss ways to ban nuclear 
war". 

A meeting “to decide the best way 
to organise action" will be held 
some time this month—according to 
Reynold's News —between the al- 




ready existing National Council for 
^he Abolition of Nuclear Weapon 
T^sts and the “famous writers and 
scientists . xAs vitally interested 
members of the human race we offer 
our uninvited views to the meeting. 


gEFORE discussing the “best way 
to organise action" the meeting 
will, presumably, have to agree 
among themselves about what they 
wish to organise action. And this, 
to our minds will prove the thorniest 
problem as w r ell as being fundamen¬ 
tal to the success or failure of what¬ 
ever action they may eventually 
take. The existing National Council 
opposes Nuclear Weapon Tests. 
Bertrand Russell and J. B. Priestley 
go further and call for the abolition 
of nuclear weapons by Britain, uni¬ 


laterally if other countries refuse to 
do likewise. Other participants at 
the meeting may object, and we hope 
they do, to the emphasis which both 
-Russell and Priestley seem to place 
on nuclear war rather than on ^var 
itself. Nuclear war “means univer¬ 
sal death" (Russell), “is suicide 
(Priestley). Indeed Priestley actual¬ 
ly says that “it is not war as it used 
to be**. Whilst many of the writers 
might be. prepared to direct their 
attack on war, the politicians at the 
meeting may object that total uni¬ 
lateral disarmament would force our 
Foreign Minister to go naked to 
future international conferences. 

Perhaps the first step should be 
to discuss the scientific accuracy of 
Bertrand Russell's proposed slogan 
“Nuclear war means universal 

A • • 

death". If all the scientists are 
agreed and we have no reason for 
suspecting their facts and conclu¬ 
sions. then all those gathered at the 
meeting who cannot accept this 
should be asked to withdraw. The 
logical next step for those left is to 
ascertain if everybody agrees with 
the Priestley-Russell determination 
that this country shall abolish its 
nuclear armament, unilaterally, if 
international agreement cannot be 
reached. Those who cannot agree, 
yet have previously agreed that" nu¬ 
clear war means universal death. 


either have the twisted minds of 
politicians such as Be van (who one 
suspects does mot imagine that the 
H-bomb will ever be used bu* who. 
at the same time, thinks that you 
cannot participate in the internation¬ 
al political game unless you possess 
it) or believe that if Russia is bent 
on destroying mankind that we 
'should get in first, a reaction as 
suicidal and neurotic as the third, 
which does not bear discussion, that 
Russia is prevented from launching 
an H-bomb war by the existence of 
similar weapons in America and 
Britain, is unrealistic. The very ex¬ 
istence of the H-bomb is a threat to 


mankind; its use, collectively or uni- 
laterally, bv America, Russia or 
Britain, means universal death: mat 
is, for those at the launching ena 
just as much as for those at whom 

they have been directed, 
any one of the countries possessing 
H-bombs were determined to drop 
them, the possession of even more 
potent H-bombs bv the others would 
neither stop them nor could save 
mankind from being annihilated. To 
drop more bombs in retaliation 
would only hasten the process of 
annihilation. 


★ 


QUR Committee at this stage will 
divide into two factions. One 
faction which thinks in political, the 
other in human, terms. Both will be 
agreed that “nuclear war means 
universal death" as well as that the 


Continued on p, 3 


Censorship Coming in S. Africa 


yERY little has been heard in this 
country of a recent draft Bill on 
censorship of the Press in South 
Africa, drawn up by the Cronje 
Commission, and designed (success¬ 
fully if it J^ecomes law) to muzzle 
completely the free Press. 

South African newspapers may be 
divided into two categories, those in 
the English language with a com¬ 
bined circulation of nearly 14 mil¬ 
lion—against the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment, and those in Afrikaans with 
a combined circulation of about 


350,000—for the Government. The 
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Opposition* 


T HE . Labour Party pundits did. 

their best to make political capi- r 
tal out of the futile NATO confer- 
held in Paris. Before Parlia- 


ence 


ment adjourned for the Christmas 
holidays a debate on Foreign Affairs, 
which gave Bevan a chance to con¬ 
demn the H-bomb (after making 
sure at Brighton that the future 
Foreign Secretary would have it to 
‘negotiate' with), ended with a 
majority vote for the Government of 
only 38. The Liberals voted with 
Labour. And six of the seven Tory 
Independents abstained. 

Riding the wave of public fear the 
Labour and Liberal M.P.s demanded 
and end to American air patrols over 
Britain with nuclear bombs on 
board, and British control of rocket 
bases in this country. The punch 
w'as taken out of the protest by the 
reminder that it was the Labour 
Party when in office which was re¬ 
sponsible for the making of Ameri¬ 
can bases in Britain, a point which 
w as conceded by Bevan who claimed 
that the situation had now changed. 

The Prime Minister stated that 
not only were bombs flown in by 
American aircraft before 1951, but 
they were also flown in exercises in 
machines based in this country. 
Further disclosures seemed to indi¬ 
cate that the Government was not 
entirely informed about what the 

St 

American Air Force was actuallv 

w 

doing. 

Many peopie Who are afraid of 
the consequences of Britain being 
made a nuclear base under the con¬ 
trol of America, will unfortunate!) 
read into the Labour Party protest 
a hopeful message of peace thus 
concluding that Labour is unlikeh 

— w 

(or les> likely) to engage in military 
adventures. Nothing could be more 
foolish. Neither parties are anxious 
to go to war while the threat of 
superior retaliation is held by the 

Union, But apart from this 
y of the Labour Party is 
tant pacifism. Their 


object is to get into power and they 
will* exploit any popular feeling 
which at the moment happens to be 
fear of nuclear war, in an attempt to 
achieve support. When they formed 
a coalition under Churchill in 1940 
they were not concerned with the in¬ 
ternational socialists who had been 
educated in the principle that all 
wars between' competing states are 
fought for economic reasons. 

When Bevan claims that the situa¬ 
tion has now changed from the time 
when Labour was in power and 
allowed American bases to be set up 
in this country, his meaning is clear 
enough to us. The change is that 
Labour is no longer in power! In¬ 
telligent political students know that 
before any political party puts on 
“the mantle of responsibility" it is at 
its most militant. 

In addition to his duties to the 
party Bevan has another reason for 
his present opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment's specific defence policy. Many 
sad Bevan supporters deplored his 
reversal of policy at the Labour 
Party Annual Conference; what bet¬ 
ter method then of winning back 
their allegiance and affection is there 
than by exploiting the stupid blun- 
derings of the Tories? But if we 
really examine the statements made 
in Parliament in his opposition 
speech thev don't amount to very 
much. What super-patriot would 
disagree with the sentiment that *we’ 
should have sovereign claim over 
nuclear bases? And any good Tories 
will agree when he savs: 

“We are prepared to abrogate Britrsh 
sovereignty for an overriding internat¬ 
ional purpose, but not merely to add. to 
the sovereign power of another nation.” 


that awareness is not enough. 

There is general acceptance for 
the theory that an orderly society 
must be organised through a privi¬ 
leged power group backed up by- 
force. The faults in our society are 
sometimes as much the responsi¬ 
bility of the majority of ordinary 
people as those who are in power 
over them. 


The ‘international purpose* can be 
interpreted in many ways. 

We take no especial pride in see¬ 
ing through the carefully selected 
words of politicians* speeches, be¬ 
cause we have experienced the diffi¬ 
culties of persuading people (even 
those who see the contradictions) 


As long as the myth continues that 
there are special kinds of men who, 
if given power, will dispense justice, 
peace and equality then we must 
continue .on our crazy course. 

We see -signs that more and more 
people are developing cynical atti¬ 
tudes to Government, but we do not 
see much evidence that logical con¬ 
clusions are being drawn "from the 
behaviour of Governments. 

If the Labour Party is returned to 
office an the next general election it 
will not mean that we are embarking 
on a new era of enlightenment; in 
our view it will merely indicate that 
some people think a change of gov¬ 
ernment may bring them nearer to 
what they want. Their wants may 
range from cheaper food to the abo¬ 
lition of prison sentences for homo¬ 
sexuals, and while we think that 
these are reasonable desires we also 
know that their attainment will be 
subject to economic and political 
conditions. 

W hat is lacking most of all how¬ 
ever, behind the decisions taken on 
which way to vote, is vision; the in¬ 
ability to see society as a whole, to 
think only in terms of narrow inter¬ 
est which rarely extend bevond the 
house we live in or ‘our* Country. 

Ihis is why political systems and 

national states will continue to 

flourish, in the interests of which no 

political party will ever encourage 

too much freedom of thought Sr 
action. * 

\\e can only hope that our voice 

louder during the 
coming year with the help of our 
readers. 1 


English newspapers deal principally 
in news and secondarily in politics, 
whereas the Afrikaans Press confines 
itself to a solid .output of politics; 
this helps to explain the popularity, 
and therefore the influence of the 
former, and is the strongest reason 
for the Press Commission's report. 

The South African Prime Minister, 

Mr. Strydom, has often stressed the 
importance of censoring the English 
Press for a number of reasons. "The 
most important of these being: it 
represents an anglicizing influence 
which is opposed to Nationalist 
ideology; it incites non-whites 
against white rule: it is responsible 
for the critical opinion of. South 
Africa held almost everywhere 
abroad. 

The Government has hesitated in 
the past to “deal" with the English 
Press because it has been concerned 
to maintain some continuing sem¬ 
blance of democracy, but statements 
are often made by leading Nation¬ 
alist politicians which indicate quite 
clearly what is bound to happen 
soon. The Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Mr. Erasmus, said a 
month ago: ^ I want to say to 
those people who send reports over¬ 
seas slandering South xAfrica that 
they must not expect of me that all 
their reports will reach their destina¬ 
tion. It is time the Government put 
its foot down , and it is doing soN 

The Press Commission sat for 
seven years before^ producing its re¬ 
port, and by its existence alone has 
inhibited the'Press. It has compiled 
dossiers on every journalist working 
in South Africa, local or foreign, 
and has issued long questionnaires 
L has interrogated editors, reporters 
and foreign correspondents behind 

dosed doors. We print bclovr a * * 
summary of a report from the Cam 

///nex on the Commission's draft 

Bill it is a Bill for suppression and 
control of the Press of South Africa, 
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Newspapers.' -jobbing” publication* 
and other ohiects" will fall under tha- 
exclusive jurisdiction ot the equals— v 
the publications Board will advise 
courts on what should be 
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may become 
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undesirable". Ml newspapers Md ml?! 

zincs will have to register with the Bo,v~d 
All South African magazines un'^2 
specifically exempted by the Board* Jfc&i 
be obliged to submit a copy 0 f 
edition to the Roard for inspection i 
ahe Board finds any edition of a nmis 
“undesirable" it will have the power 
prohibit the distribution of that edition 
If the Board has found one or m s 
editions of a magazine to be undesirah^ 
it that magazine io b > ° 

“controlled publication”. The * 

will then ha\e to await the approx! 
e Board before publishing each odfcj& 

^ Continual _ 
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PEOPLE AND IDEAS 
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TN the same sense as that of the I a mo us 
remark (made over sixty years ago by 
Edward VII), “We arc all socialists now¬ 
adays”, one might say to-day “We are all 
anarchists nowadays”. Slowly the pub¬ 
lic image of anarchism is changing; it is 
no longer necessary to introduce the sub¬ 
ject with whimsical remarks about bomb- 
throwers. From J. B. Priestley in his 
radio talks on / he Gentle Anarchists to 
the Mayor of Fulham declaring himself 
to be a “believer in anarchy”, hardly a 
week goes by without some figure in the 
public eye describing himself or being 
described as an anarchist. Apart from old 
stagers like Augustus John and Charlie 
Chaplin, there are those publicists like 
Mr. Priestley and Mr. Muggeridgc to 
whom the press gives the label ‘angry 
old men', and people like Clare Sheridan, 
who avowed herself an anarchist in a 
radio interview a few weeks ago, and 
Compton Mackenzie, who described 

himselt similarly on television during the 
same week. 

It is valuable of course, that such 
iconoclastic public ‘personalities’ should 
be known as anarchists, even though 
their anarchism may not be what we 
should accept as such. But anarchism is 
not the same thing as iconoclasm, indivi¬ 
dualism, non-conlormity, disillusionment 
with politics, or mistrust of the state, and 
few people are going to be weaned from 
their tacit support for political and gov¬ 
ernmental institutions without being 
given some kind of answer to the ques¬ 
tion “What can be put in their place?” 
or “What alternative means of social 
organisation do you support?” When, 
for instance. Malcolm Muggeridge says, 
“it seems to me evident that there is no 
such thing as progress, whether automatic 
or contrived, in human affairs, and that 
Man's present condition is, essentially, as 
it ever has been and ever will be”, (apart 
from belieing the assumptions behind 
many other utterances of his), he is, by ap¬ 
pearing to deny that any social action can 
be of any importance, refusing to answer 
these questions. J. B. Priestley on the 
other hand (see his “Rough Sketch for a 
Lifeboat in his collection of essays 
Thoughts in the Wilderness) is at least 
groping beyond both negative criticism 
and political panaceas towards anarchist 
solutions. 

★ 

JgUT these dissenting voices are almost 

all among the old. Where are the 
younger writers declaring for anarchism? 
The contributors to the recent book 
Declaration (ignoring of course those who 


SHIBBOLETHS 


sought a return to religion), while just 
as iconoclastic, and while expressing 
views with which we have the greatest 
sympathy, displaying ideas and attitudes 
w'hich could be described as anarchistic 
regard themselves as socialists, and are— 
like Kingley Amis and many of their 
contemporaries—reluctant or fautc de 
mieux supporters of the Labour Party 
The same goes for their colleagues in 

other branches of the intelligentsia_ 

those whom Mr. Amis calls the ‘sociolo- 
gicals’—economists, social scientists, stat¬ 
isticians, teachers, psychologists, medical 
and social workers, the sort of people 
whose work provides a great deal of 
evidence for our point of view, but whom 
themselves are likely to be merely New 
Statesman ites or Bevaniles. 

This is a loss both for them and for 
anarchism. It is a loss for them because 
their political attitudes arc so palpably 
below the level of their intelligence. 
(Such a mountain of intellect, such a 
political mouse!) And it is a loss for 
anarchism because it means that the best 
brains are not in fact hammering out 
anarchist attitudes which fit our present 
conditions. They may be full of sym¬ 
pathy with anarchism's destructive criti¬ 
cism, but will consider its positive aspects 
messianic, idealistic or nineteenth-century 
and unrelated to the scale and complexity 
ot modern life and technology. And 
instead of working out an anarchistic 
approach which does relate, they will 
swallow whole the Fabian and manager¬ 
ial view ol social organisation which is 
all that socialism has dwindled to. 

We need these superior and specialist 
brains in the task of relating anarchist 
principles to the problem of the world 
around us. As it is, we grab here and 
there a snippet from the sociologists, 
from the students of industrial relations’ 
a little bit of Bronowski, of Brock Chis¬ 
holm and the anthropologists, a dash of 
Julian Huxley and Ashley Montagu, a 
UNESCO cocktail of anarchistic utter¬ 
ances which do not, however add up to 
anarchism. 

1 his lack of adherents among the 
shapers of opinion and the framers of 
social action may not worry the anar¬ 
chists, for as Max Ncttlau said, “Anar¬ 
chism is equally dear to me whether held 
by five thousand people or by five hun¬ 
dred millions, or by a few individuals”, 
but it does, to say the least, lessen the 


opportunity of pushing the world in the 
direction of the kind of society we think 
desirable. What are the obsolete dogmas, 
which stand between anarchist ideas and 
their acceptance as a basis for action? 
A recent lecture at the Malatcsta Club 
on “Some Shibboleths of Anarchism”, 
given by Bob Green, raised this question, 
but his shibboleths, for the most part, 
turned out to be Aunt Sallies, rather than 
any essential doctrine definable as anar¬ 
chism. 

★ 

J_JOW is anarchism to be defined? We 

may as well take as a definition the 
opening paragraphs of the article on the 
subject which Kropotkin wrote for the 
Encyclopedia Britannic a : 


ARTURO BAREA 

^JpHE Spanish writer Arturo Barca died 
at his home in Berkshire on Decem¬ 
ber 24th, at the age of sixty. He came 
to this country at the end of the Spanish 
Civil War in 1939, “a refugee as much 
from the Communists as from Franco”. 
A great writer, scarcely known in Spain 
itself, his literary reputation rests on his 
three autobiographical works, The Forge, 
The Track, and The Clash, first published 
in a translation by his wire Use Poliak, 
in this country in the nineteen-forties. 
These books, collected together under 
the title The Forging of a Rebel have 
been published in ten languages, but did 
not appear in Spanish until their appear¬ 
ance in Buenos Aires in 1951. Barea 
was also the author of a novel The 
Broken Root, and of studies of Miquel 
de Unamuno and Federico Garcia Lorca. 

Barea’s poverty-stricken childhood in 
Madrid was followed by an adventurous 
life. He was one of the founders of the 
Clerical Workers’ Union, and participa¬ 
ted as a socialist in the Civil War. But, 
he wrote, “My own convictions forced 
me to forgo the membership card of the 
party to which I at that time belonged. 
But I consider myself a socialist, and I 
think that J belong to the movement of 
the workers, precisely because my social¬ 
ism demands a fight for a free human¬ 
ity, without the destruction of the indi¬ 
vidual or of his human qualities, without 
turning the individual into one of a herd, 
subjected to a dictatorship”. 
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7 HE FIVE GIFTS by R. P. 
JVlusani. Collins, 15s. 

JND1A is a country of many poor and 
most of these poor are the landless 
of the rural areas. In 1951 Vinoba Bhave, 
a close disciple of Gandhi, set out on his 
mission of Bhoodan Yagna (Land-Gift). 
He began walking from village to village 
asking landowners to donate a portion of 
their land (usually one-sixth) to the land¬ 
less. By May 31, 1956, over 4,000,000 
acres had been given to him and almost 
500,000 acres of this land had been dis¬ 
tributed freely to 149,043 families. Not 
only this, but by the end of April, 1957, 
over 2,500 villages had pooled their land 
and were beginning to farm it on a co¬ 
operative basis. Without the force of 
Jaw or the violence of terrorism one man 
and a few followers inaugurated a cam¬ 
paign for a potentially far-reaching land 
reform. And Vinoba Bhave is still walk¬ 
ing from village to village. . . . 

The Five Gifts is the latest account of 
this new and, in some ways, unique de¬ 
velopment of Gandhi’s technique. It is 
marred by an nntatjngjy eulogistic tone, 
but is nonetheless a quite valuable des¬ 
cription oi the origin and development 
of the Bhoodan movement and of n* aim 
oi a society of Sarvodaya (WcJfa't for 
All). 

To those who cun only conceive of 
social changes being rffeclcd by Jegisla 
tion or by other means oi coercion, the 
idea that landowoerr could he persuaded 
to part with large sections of their land 
on the strength of a moral appeal must 
seem the dreaming of a utopian. Yet 
this is what, under the impact of Uhoo- 
dan, many landowners ha\e been, and 
are, doing in India. One example, 
quoted by Matarii, is that of the Rajah 
of Ramgarh and his family who gave 
Bhave 200,000 acres of their land "keep¬ 
ing for themselves only 300”. 

It is true that this movement must be 
seen in the light of the milieu in which 
it tukes place. India is a country in 
which religion is a powerful force and 
Bhave couches his appeals in terms ol 
the religious beliefs of the landowners. 
Again, the Communists have been terror¬ 
ising landowners in some of the areas 
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in which Bhave has been and it is pos¬ 
sible that these particular landowners 
saw Bhoodan as the ‘lesser evil’. These 
factors could be the reason for the 
amazing success that Bhave has had. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognised that 
in one country at least a moral appeal 
has proved an effective way of securing 
a considerable mitigation of poverty. 

A feature of the Bhoodan movement 
which is of particular interest to anar¬ 
chists is the proclamation by both Bhave 
and his ‘second-in-command’, Jayapra- 
kash Narayan, that their ideal is a state¬ 
less society. As late as September, 1957, 
Bhave is reported as saying: “They must 
know that we are out to create a society 
of the free and equal in which the insti¬ 
tution called government has come to an 
end”. This anarchical sentiment finds 
expression also in the means of non¬ 
violence which Bhave advocates and in 
his concept of direct action, which 
Masani describes in the following 
words: 

“A democratic government may use its 
police force, hut that could not create 
nor he as effective as the united strength 
of the people. Nor would it help people 
to be free from dependence on tne State. 
Coercion by the sword, by legislation or 
by a police force may bring about the 
desired redistribution of property and 
reduce gross inequalities. But can it 
transform individuals and society, as en¬ 
visaged in the philosophy ol life under¬ 
lying. the Bhoodan mission? Could it 
succeed in transforming unjust systems? 
Revolution brought about by toice may 
abolish vested interests and change the 
outward form of the social structure, hut 
it cannot change men inwardly. It would 
leave the heart untouched and the mental 
outlook unaltered. Without the conver¬ 
sion of man and, through him, of society 
the dream of inaugurating the kingdom 
ol love on earth would remain a dream.” 

An anarchist, however, would not be 
justified in giving the Bhoodan movement 
an unqualified welcome. There are 
certain other features of Bhoodan (mostly 
in the thinking of its leaders) which do 
not correspond with anarchist attitudes 
ami which would, in fact, seem to be in¬ 
consistent with the basic postulates of 

the philosophy of IiIc underlying the 
Bhoodan mission”. 


Anarchism (from the Greek an-, and 
archia, contrary to authority), is the name 
given to a principle or theory of life and 
conduct under which society is conceived 
without government—harmony in such a 
society being obtained, not by submis¬ 
sion to law, or by obedience to any 
authority, but by free agreements con¬ 
cluded between the various groups, terri¬ 
torial and professional, fceely constituted 
for the sake of production and consump¬ 
tion, as also for the satisfaction of the 
infinite variety of needs and aspirations 
of a civilised being. 

In a society developed on these lines, 
the voluntary associations which already 
now begin to cover all the fields of 
human activity would take a still greater 
extension so as to substitute themselves 
lor the State in all its functions. They 
would represent an interwoven network, 
■ composed of an infinite variety of groups 
and federations of all sizes and degrees, 
local, regional, national and international 
temporary or more or less permanent 
— for all possible purposes: production, 
consumption or exchange, communica¬ 
tions, sanitary arrangements, education, 
mutual protection, defence of the terri¬ 
tory, and so on; and, on the other side, 
for the satisfaction of an ever-increasing 
number of scientific, artistic, literary and 
sociable needs. 

Moreover, such a society would repre¬ 
sent nothing immutable. On the con¬ 
trary—as is seen in organic life at large— 
harmony would (it is contended) result 
from an ever-changing adjustment and 
re-adjustment of equilibrium between the 
multitudes of forces and influences, and 
this adjustment would be the easier to 
obtain as none of the forces would enjoy 
a special protection from the State.” 

Not a perfect definition perhaps, but 
it does postulate an anarchism, which is 
neither static, nor Messianic, nor ’con¬ 
trary to human nature’ since it bases 
itself on tendencies which exist and have 
always existed in human society. What 
irreversible trends are there in the world 
that prevent it from moving in this direc¬ 
tion 0 Yet among the bold spirits of 
Declaration, there is none who declares 
for it, none it seems, who grasps the 
distinction between the social principle, 
the principle of action upon which anar¬ 
chism is based, and the political princi¬ 
ple, the underlying assumption of the 
idea of authority. Kenneth Tynan, in 
his contribution, noted among his con¬ 
temporaries “an undemonstrative sym¬ 
pathy with anarchy”, and it is on this 
sympathy which we will have to build. 


freed 

clothing it with knowledge and coi 
tion. j| 

We are all anarchists nowadays 
ihe sense that we are all growing ol 
our faith in politicians and governm 
losing our belief in the political pri_. 
and all these dissenting public voici, 
welcome in giving expression and 
icncy to this anarchism of despair, 
unless we are to leave the field op 
t lose who believe only too ferven* 

{1e P°fitical principle, we have to 
ways of changing it {0 a const 
anarchism which, building not on 
boleths but on social realities, & 
replace the government of men 

administration of things” li 



“good and honest people 
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In spite of his emphasis on non¬ 
violence, on the need for a change of 
heart and on the voluntary principle, 
Bhave has, on several occasions, directly 
or by implication, voiced approval for 
government intervention. He has advo¬ 
cated that the Indian Government place 
a ban on certain imported goods and that 
it should take over a temple at which 
he and some of his followers received a 
beating at the hands of a band of priests. 
He has advocated the dissolution of 
Indian political parties so that, for ex¬ 
ample, in the elections of 1957 a “united 
front” of 

would be “ranged on one side against 
those who oppose progress . . . These 
instances, and others which are described 
in this book, show the extent to which 
his thinking is still influenced by the 
political method. What, in effect, would 
result from the acceptance of these sug¬ 
gestions is that the coercion of law would 
be brought to bear on people of whose 
activities he disapproved. And there is 
nothing in the record ol the Government 
of India since 1947 which would lead 
one to believe that it would not use vio¬ 
lence against recalcitrants wherever it 
deemed it necessary. 

I here are similar inconsistencies in the 
thinking of Jayapraknsh Narayan. On 
the one hand he is stated to have said: 
“I he people must cry halt to this creep¬ 
ing paralysis [the increasing powers of 
the welfare state]. The fact that it is 
Kcl U P by Ibcm does not affect the mat¬ 
ter. I he device of democratic elections 

^r>‘,^uate 500 representatives with 

H milium (counting only the adults) 
people. Lo the extent that the 180 mil¬ 
lions look after their affairs directly, the 
powers of the state are restricted and 
teal democracy is practised". On the 
other hand, when answering Communist 
criticisms, he has argued that: “In a dic¬ 
tatorship there could be no rule of the 

people, as there was in India under its 
democratic Constitution” But if the 
members of the Indian parliament cannot 
equate with the 180 millions of electors, 
il the increasing powers of the state are 
a “creeping paralysis”, how can there 
exist the “rule of the people” 0 
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On the question of the ownership 
wealth there is considerable vagueness i 
the Bhoodan attitude. The concept o 
trusteeship, whereby the rich treat thei. 
wealth as not being their own property 
but as being held in trust for the welfare 
of all, could be used as an excuse for 
maintaining a privileged position and 
as a cloak for the process of exploitation 
by which they have acquired their wealth. 
This danger is made manifest in the first 
point of Bhave’s reported formula re¬ 
garding “the divisions of the fruits of 
industry” which reads: “A fair return to 
be ensured to the worker, the manager 
and the investor." No indication is 
given as to what criterion should be 
used to determine the precise character 
of a lair return ’, nor is it explained by 
what right the investor can sit back and 
draw an income from the labour of 
others. There is also no explanation of 
the diflerence in status between the man¬ 
ager and the worker. (The suggestion of 
point four of the “formula” that direc¬ 
tors and managers “undertake some 
token manual work would not “revolu¬ 
tionise the human relations between the 
boss and the man at the bench”. The 
boss would still be the boss, and the man 
at the bench would still be at the bench). 

I he$e are but a lew of the contradic¬ 
tions and ambiguities ol Bhoodan think¬ 
ing which struck at least one reader of 
this book. They must be laid in the 
balance against the libertarian aspects 
mentioned above. The future of Bhoodan. 
as a clearly libertarian movement, de¬ 
pends upon the ability of its adherents 
to free themselves of the elements of 
power thinking which still afflict them, to 
clarity their analysis of property relations 
and the nature of exploitation, and to 
develop the capacity for autonomous 
action. Perhaps one of the greatest 
obstacles to this would be the /ery fre- 
valent belief in provedential saviours 
which, in their case, takes the form of 
the cull of “Saint Bhave”. Bhave him¬ 
self seems to be aware of th# danger of 
the dependence upon his leadership 
shown by so many of his admirers, but 
the traditional Indian religious reverence 
lor the ‘holy man’ and the lack of a 
consistent libertarian attitude may prove 
too much. 

Is there a way in which anarchists can 

make a contribution? 

S. E. Parkj r. 
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of universal death can be 

by the abolition of the H- 

fere and in America and Rus- 

ose who think in political 

however cannot agree to ihetr 

f making the first move by 

g the H-bomb from their 

p :J their political vocabu- 

br them it’s either all or 

and therefore whatever 

they have depend on agree- 

t Top-Level, between politi- 

propaganda directed at the 

al enemv countries (surely a 
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hopeless task among the un- 
|dnity!) 

se who think in human terms, 
ve overcome the obstacles 
prevent straight-thinking in 
ns, will accept the idea of 
al abolition of the H-bomb, 
tiey can now proceed to graft 
peal, a personal meaning onto 
pgan—“nuclear war means 
1 death"—which relies for 
ngth on Man's fear of death 
petion. To our minds Man 
more hours of his life argu- 
ith his conscience than in 
of his death* or of the pos- 
of his planet going up in 
of course it may well be 
a hundred years hence 
s power of self-destruction is 
;er the novelty that it is for 
y). And if our Committee, 

, what is left of it at this stage, 
ent on achieving its ends (and 
imply of salving the consciences 
individual members!) it must 
its appeal to our “better self”; 
mething nobler than our narrow 
interest; to something more 
nified than our petty (nationalis- 
pride; to something more intelli- 
in us that the standards of our 
w press would lead one to b^- 
e. Immediate results might not 
spectacular, but at least, so we 
lieve, a minority, a conscious 
leus of determined people would 
“spond, whereas so far, the ap- 
roach based on fear (after all, we 
ve known of the potentialities of 
the H-bomb for years), has not pre¬ 
vented governments from carrying 
•on their lunatic machinations, of 
digging into the public pocket with 
impunity, x>f directing human energy 
w'ith the self-assurance of slave- 
drivers, or of uttering the most un¬ 
utterable bilge which has been lap¬ 
ped up by the philosophers and the 
intellectuals no less than by the so- 
called uneducated masses. 

For all these reasons we would, as 
self-appointed chairmen of this 
gathering of eminent men of letters 
and science, propose that, whilst in 
.accord with Bertrand Russell’s de¬ 
claration that “Nuclear war means 
universal death” and with J. B. 
Priestley’s that it is “war against the 
human race”, we should nevertheless 
not lull ourselves into believing that 
the removal of the threat of w'ar can 
be achieved either through sweet 
reasonableness at top-level or by 
selling peace with a slogan of fear. 

Let us accept, and face up to the 
fact, that we are at present at the 
mercy of the psychopaths who can 
press the button which will spell 
universal destruction. We can do 
nothing to humour or stop them 
going their own (from our point of 
view, suicidal) way until (a) we 

*One has only to observe the gay abun- 
done with which he crosses a busy road 
to save perhaps half a minute, or his 
growing addiction to flying machines 
2nd tobacco, to be aware of his con¬ 
tempt for life! And is there no signifi¬ 
cance in the fact that most young men 
accept conscription and risk life and 
limb in war rather than face the hos¬ 
tility, ostracism and imprisonment which 
are the price they pay for refusal** 


know what we want (/)) have crossed 
the Rubicon, that is, have translated 
an idea into a desired way of life (c) 
pursue our objective to the bitter 
end. 

We agree with J. B. Priestley when 
he writes, in his excellent contribu¬ 
tion to last week's New Statesman 
(Utopian Night) that what is wrong 
with politicians “and all those close¬ 
ly associated with them” is 

their staggering, almost frightening con¬ 
ceit. 1 remember an editor once telling 
me that in his view authors and actors, 
prima-donnas and film stars, and all the 
other familiar archetypes of human 
vanity could not compare in their greed 
for notice, favour and applause, with 
most political leaders, whose unwavering 
rapacity for publicity and praise was 
almost maniacal. And everything that 
has happened in our time has tended to 
increase and strengthen this conceit. 

But this is as it should be. The 
politician wants power just as Imper¬ 
ial Tobacco wants markets. He must 
convince the public that he knows 
the answer to every question just'as 
Imperial Tobacco spend millions to 
convince the public that “Players 
Please” more than any other brand. 
What Mr. Priestley should investi¬ 
gate more closely is why it is that 
our writers, our philosophers, our 
scientists and our “intellectuals” 
with few exceptions make no impact 
on the public mind when they lend 
their names to issues affecting the 
public conscience and the future of 
mankind? 


idea is good or bad irrespective 
of the moral or spiritual quali¬ 
ties of the man who has propounded 
it. The capacity to translate abstract 
thought into meaningful words is a 
great gift but the ideas may be be¬ 
yond the ability of the writer to live 
up to as a person. This does not 
affect us if we are influenced by the 
ideas and not by the personality be¬ 
hind them. But in this age of mass 
communications, where the writer 
is (and he has only his own vanity to 
blame), if anything, more important 
than the ideas he expresses, then 
how he behaves, the relation be¬ 
tween what he says and how he acts, 
between what he said yesterday and 
what he says to-day suddenly loom 
important. He has, in fact, become 
a propagandist. Unfortunately our 
intellectual wants the best of both 
worlds; he wants both to entertain 
and be taken seriously; to accept 
honours and attack class distinc¬ 
tions: to enjoy the advantages of 
material privilege yet preach mater¬ 
ial and social equality. Little wonder 
that their eleventh hour appeals to 
humanity are received with a shrug 
and a helpless sigh! 


WHAT 
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JF mankind is not to be stampeded 
into mass suicide, we need the 
modesty and the sang jroid of start¬ 
ing from the beginning. We must, 
on the one hand, recognise that the 
political road only leads to more 
politics, more conflict and war; on 
the other that no individual or indi¬ 
viduals have the prestige to influ¬ 
ence the power struggle between 
governments, or to halt the develop¬ 
ment and use of nuclear weapons. 
We must reach the people step by 
step, not by slogans but by awaken¬ 
ing understanding in them of them¬ 
selves and their political and econo¬ 
mic surroundings. We must reach 
them not through fear but through 
their imagination and aspirations. 

Yes, we know that in the mean¬ 
time we may be annihilated by an 
H-bomb war. But we should be, in 
any case, if we go on relying on 
words without deeds at lop-level. 
In any case we are not discouraging 
the intellectuals from doing what 
they can; all we are doing is to ad¬ 
vise you not to expect more than 
fine words. Action must, as always, 
come from below, from you, from 
us. from the anonymous but real 
victims who share with the intellec¬ 
tuals the fear of nuclear war but few 
of their social and economic privi¬ 
leges. 


HE concept of the proletariat waging 
a revolutionary struggle has been 
dogmatised by the Marxists into an 
alleged .science of historical process. 
Certainly one can look back through his¬ 
tory and see the continual struggle of 
the oppressed against their masters, and 
as society has developed technically and 
commercially, new classes have arisen. 

There were obviously no money¬ 
lenders before money came into use, 
therefore we can admit that the devel¬ 
opment of the use of money led to the 
emergence of a class of usurers, which 
developed into the bankers of to-day. 
Just as industrialisation created the need 
for a proletariat, and therefore measures 
were taken to depress the peasantry so 
as to drive them into the factories to be¬ 
come wage-earners. 

One set of circumstances created a 
bourgeoisie, the other a proletariat. This 
development was beautifully analysed by 
Marx who then proceeded to devise a 
formula for it according to which the 
process would inevitably lead towards a 
classless society. In this process the 
workers had an historic mission to fulfil; 
being the last class to emancipate them¬ 
selves, their emancipation would mean 
the end of classes — i.e. the classless 
society. 

• • 

In accepting this kind of generalisation 
one has to overlook a lot of things, and 
one of them is that if the proletariat were 
to emancipate itself, it would not be the 
last class, it would be the first class to 
do it. No one can describe the old aris¬ 
tocracy or the bourgeoisie as being eman¬ 
cipated unless one equates emancipation 
with the holding of power over others. 
There is no other criterion by which they 
could be judged emancipated, for both 
classes are narrow-minded, hide-bound, 
superstitious, sectarian and fearful of 
change. 

What is Emancipation? 

If one therefore interprets emancipa¬ 
tion in terms of holding power, the 
logical next step is the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat—with the 
disastrous results which we have seen in 
the Soviet Union. If one rejects this, 
then the alternative is a concept of eman¬ 
cipation in terms of free-thinking liber¬ 
tarianism which is incompatible with the 
organisation for political power which 
characterises all socialist parties. 

It is this incompatibility which divides 
socialist parties into two camps: those 
who have sacrificed principles in order 
to gain power and those who have sacri¬ 
ficed all chances of power by sticking to 
principles. No party has yet been able to 
demonstrate (in any country) its ability to 


have both at the same time, for the true 
aims of socialism simply cannot be achie¬ 
ved by the means they have chosen — the 
means of political power. This is a fallacy 
of Marxism which has led to the corrup¬ 
tion of socialism, but which the social¬ 
ists so frantically deny — because it is the 
very foundation of their justification for 
authoritarianism. 

Now it is clear that the emancipation 
of the workers from wage slavery will 
certainly be a feature of the social revo¬ 
lution wc wish to see. However, if it comes 
about and by whatever processes, we 
could not call workers emancipated who 
allowed themselves to he organised by 
the wage system, to be bought and sold 
like any other commodity. 

-Change from Above 

But the mistake, in my opinion, comes 
in thinking that the abolition of capital¬ 
ism is to precede the emancipation ol 
the workers. This concept is part ot an 
ideology which thinks in terms of revo¬ 
lution from above. We know socialists 
who declare that as soon as their party 
is elected to power they will pass a law 
abolishing capitalism and introducing 
socialism! If I may be permitted a clich<$ 
(just for once!) I can only say that my 
imagination boggles at this conception of 
the social revolution — yet it is akin to 
the attitude of all authoritarians, who 
think men can be made good by laws 

and edicts from above. 

No, surely the abolition of the wages 
system can be achieved only by workers 
who have already achieved a tremendous 
degree of emancipation in their thought 
and in their relationships with their 
fellow-workers and their families. For 
the abolition of the money and wages 
systems will not only affect the relation¬ 
ships between worker and employer, and 
worker and worker, but between the 
worker and his wife and children as well. 

With the abolition of money there will 
be no bread-winner in a family, since the 
community as a whole would be the pro¬ 
vider for all. Hence neither wives nor 
children would be economically depen¬ 
dent upon father any longer and he will 
be able to retain their affection or even 
their company only on his merits as 

husband and father. 

How Many Can Face It? 

This is one tiny aspect of the social 
revolution, but a vitally important one 
to the individual. One does not need 
to ask how many workers are prepared 
to face this result of the abolition of the 
wages system — just ask yourself how 
many socialists, or proletarian intellect¬ 
uals of the type we are discussing, could 
accept it? The shadow of emotional 


insecurity for people never properly 
weaned from authority clouds their think¬ 
ing on these subjects. Which is exactly 
why they are so scornful (because fear¬ 
ful) of time ‘wasted’ discussing problems 
other than the class struggle pure and 
simple. 

Most of the consistent readers of this 
journal will know that for many years 
1 have expounded the ideas of anarcho- 
syndicalism, which I have roughly des¬ 
cribed as the application of the ideas of 
anarchism to <he problems of workers’ 
organisation in industry. In anarcho- 
syndicalism, the concept of a class 
struggle plays a part, and possibly some 
readers are now wondering if 1 have 
shifted my ground in this matter, in view 
of what has gone before in this current 
series. 


What Kind of People? 

Well, 1 have not changed my views 
with regard to anarcho-syndicalism, 
which still appears to me to provide the 
best means for a revolutionary struggle 
in industry. What rather pre-occupies 
me now, however, in view of the com¬ 
plete lack of revolutionary feeling among 
the British workers, is: . what kind of 
people are going to make a revolutionary, 
anarcho-syndicalist, struggle in the field 
of industry? 

I hope that I have never failed to put 
the horse before the cart, i.e .: the revolu¬ 
tionary individual as the pre-requisite for 
the revolutionary movement. Perhaps I 
have now adjusted my sights somewhat, 
however, in that 1 row fee! that it is 
pointless to call for revolutionary action 
when there aren't any revolutionaries to 
take it. 

The emancipation of the workers from 
wage slavery will certainly be a feature 
of the anarchist revolution—but to 

imagine that it is possible to create a 
libertarian society without a most wide¬ 
spread understanding of the consequences 
of freedom in every aspect of human life 
is so pathetically naive that I don't know 
how it can exist in one who calls him¬ 
self an anarchist. 

The only activities which make sense 
for anarchists in the circumstances in 
Britain to-day are those which help to 
liberate individuals from the mental and 
moral chains that bind them. If these 
individuals are workers, their awakening 
will express itself in their attitude and 
activity at work. It is from them that 
any industrial struggle will come—and 
propaganda groups outside industry will 
have pJayed their part in that way. 


(To he continued) 
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this is always the case. If it is not 
controls or hire purchase or new 
trade agreements then it is the Bank 
Rate. A leak of some kind is 
always requiring to be plugged in 
the British economy, and so it will 
be for the next twelve months, or 
for that matter the next twelve years. 

Indicative of the government’s 
position was its attitude and actions 
with regard to the proposed legisla¬ 
tion on prostitution and homosexual¬ 
ity. In spite of recommendations 
for considerable reforms, with some 
of which even the Anglican church 
agreed, the government decided that 
reforms were not desired by the 
people in general, and nothing will 
now be done. So much for the 
recommendations of committees 
which are in advance of government 
thinking. As for what the people 
think on the subject, ii is probable 
that most do not take the trouble, 
and the views of those who do are 
generally disregarded. 

Kmuncipution and the Law 

I he Americans have had a domes¬ 
tic problem of a more serious 
nature; it is a problem which has 
been witli them for over three cen¬ 
turies. White supremacy has been 
the greatest concern of the American 
South since the Civil War, and it 
received its severest blow when the 
Supreme Court ruled that integration 
should take place in American pub¬ 
lic schools. I he South ignored the 
ruling to a great extent and finally 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, the Gov¬ 
ernor forbade integration and used 


troops to back up his order. His 
pretext — to avoid riots of which 
there were no signs. 

Here was a conflict of law, and 
Federal Law found itself on the 
right side (largely for the wrong 
reasons) over State Law. Govern¬ 
ment troops were sent to enforce in¬ 
tegration at the Central High School 
of Little Rock and the emancipation 
of the American Negro moved an¬ 
other step forward on its very long 
road. 


and possibly the scientists too, wilJ 
have no time for rational thought, 
and therefore there is little hope that 
they will realise how futile a contest 
for superior missiles really is. Any 
one of a dozen can no doubt destroy 
mankind any day this year. 1 


The Nightmare of 
Mr. Muggeridge 
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Destruction Further 



Perhaps the most spectacular 
event of 1957 was the launching of 
Russian satellites. The Sputniks 
brought into focus the fact that 
technology in the East is quite as far 
advanced in some spheres as in the 
West. For the Americans the two 
little moons were (and are) a terrible 
blow to their pride. 

After the initial shock had worn 
off all the implications of Russian 
missile superiority came home to 
roost. What follows is the frantic 
rivalry, intermingled with a lunatic 
fear, for superiority in the next 
most-deadly weapon. 1958 will be 
for the USA a year in which all pos¬ 
sible labour and expenditure will be 
put to manufacturing a weapon 
which will lly higher and faster and 
further, and cause more destruction 
on arrival than anything which the 
USSR can make. A similar effort 
will be made behind the iron curtain 
to maintain the lead. 

The politicians and militarists. 


'JpHERE is a nightmare 

assails me. I imagine myself wak 
up one morning and finding that Engli 
has become overnight a monolitl 
totalitarian state, without anyone no 
ing; without any revolution of the left 
of the right, or any large constituted 
controversy or last stand by defenders 
individual liberty. The two party ma< 
ines, without abating Lord Hailshar 
bell or Mr. Bevan's furious eloquent 
have coalesced: in all key positions 
the Bank of England. Printing Hou 
Square, Bioadcasting House, etc.—a coi 
placcnt managerial figure has be. 
posted: all radio and TV channels a 
turned over to a royal broadcast, 
which the Queen, seated with her famil 
appeals to the people to work togethi 
for the common good: the Archbishc 
of Canterbury, the Moderator of tf- 
Church of Scotland and other like dig n 
taries, announce a day of prayer an 
thanksgiving, and even King Street hanjj 
out flags because Harry Pollitt has bee 
made Parliamentary Secretary to the Mir 
istrv of Education and Mr. Palme Dui 
a governor of the BBC. As for th 
press- like Old Man River, it just has t< 
go rolling, or rather lying, along, 

— Malcolm Muggeridgu h 

New Statesman, 2/1 1 /57. 
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Censorship Coming in S. Africa 


Continued 
from n» 1 


The Board will have similar power to 
prohibit the distribution of “undesirable 
editions of imported magazines and 
books. It* the Board finds several edit¬ 
ions of an imported publication “undesir¬ 
able" it may declare that publication 
permanently “excluded". It will not, 
however, have the power to prohibit per¬ 
manently the publication of any South 
African magazine — this power is left to 
the courts. 

Penalties 


imposed. Provision is made lor appeals 
against decisions of the Publications 
Board to a special Board of Appeal. 


Undesirable 


The courts, advised by the Publications 
Board, will be able to close down a South 
African magazine or newspaper by sus¬ 
pending or withdrawing its registration 
as punishment for the publication of "un¬ 
desirable" material. 

In addition, the courts will be em¬ 
powered to impose fines of up to £500, 
imprisonment for up to 24 years, or both 
fine and imprisonment, on anyone found 
guilty of publishing "undesirable" 
material. 

A similar penalty is prescribed for any¬ 
one who distributes a "controlled publi¬ 
cation" without the prior approval of the 

Board. 

Anyone who "orders, buys, sells, lends, 
borrows, imports, exports, conveys, con¬ 
signs, stocks or advertises a prohibited or 
excluded publication" is liable to a fine 
of up to £1,000 and five years, impri¬ 
sonment. For other infringements of the 
proposed Act the maximum prescribed 
penalty is a £200 fine and one year’s im¬ 
prisonment. An additional punishment 
is automatically imposed on the editor of 
any publication found to be undesirable. 

He is prohibited from taking any other 
appointment as editor, or in any other 
capacity, on any periodical publication 
during the period of his journal's sus¬ 
pension or withdrawal of registration. 

Re-registration can be sought oniy 
after two years, if the withdrawal was the 
result of the publication being found to 
be morally “undesirable", and after five 
years if it has been found "undesirable" 
because of its "communistic" content. 
Further control will be exercised by the 
registration of all publishers, distributors, 
booksellers and importers. 

No unregistered person will be allowed 
to carry out these functions, and they 
may be punished by the suspension or 
withdrawal of their registration—in addi¬ 
tion to any other penalties that may be 


The Commission considers that, in 
particular, printed matter and other 
objects or any part thereof, arc undesir¬ 
able if they depict, represent, describe or 
portray miscegenation, sexual relations, 
intermarriage or other intimate social 
intercourse between Europeans and non- 
Europeans in a eulogistic manner. 

Under the Riotous Assemblies and 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1914 
(Act No. 27 of 1914), the Governor- 
General may prohibit the publication oi 
distribution of printed matter if, in his 
opinion, such printed matter is calculated 
to engender feelings of hostility between 
the European inhabitants of the Union 
on the one hand and another section of 
the community on the other (Section 1 

(7>—(ID.) 


tic publications—or, to put the matter 
more broadly, communistic printed mat¬ 
ter and other objects—were not brought 
under the Commission’s envisaged system 
of control, a more or less parallel system 
of control of communistic printed matter 
and other objects would have to be estab¬ 


lished. 


‘Undesirable” Definition 


Communism 

In the Suppression of Communism 
Act. 1950 (Act No. 44 of 1950), it is en¬ 
acted that the Governor-General may 
prohibit certain periodicals or other pub¬ 
lications if he is satisfied that they pro¬ 
pagate communistic principles or promote 
the spread of communism or further the 
achievement of any of its aims (Section 
6 .) 

During the process of infiltration in 
the pre-revolutionary stage it is not so 
much the overt communistic agitation 
which manifests itself most strongly, but 
— and this is much more dangerous—the 
gradual and generally covert and subtle 
infiltration of the communistic ideology 
which is furthered in every possible way. 

In this connection publications which 
are openly communistic or which have a 
disguised and subtle communistic trend, 
naturally play a great part. 

The "class struggle” is already being 
fomented by the communists and their 
(sometimes unwitting) confederates 
through the dissemination of misrepre¬ 
sentations, distortions and half-truths in 
connection with race relations in the 
Union. 

Evidence was submitted to the Com¬ 
mission to the effect that the control of 
communistic publications is at present 
not as effective as it should be. 

It was pointed out that, if communis- 


The Commission's detailed definition 
of “undesirable'’ matter is as follows: 

(a) Printed matter and other objects, 
or any part thereof, which are blasphe¬ 
mous or represent religion in a derisive 
or derogatory manner; or 

(/>) Are subversive of or endanger, or 
tend to be subversive of or to endanger, 
the morals or moral conceptions cherish¬ 
ed and respected by the ordinary, civil¬ 
ised, decent, reasonable and responsible 
inhabitants of the Union; or harm or 
tend to harm their moral values; or are 
offensive to or tend to be offensive to 
their sense of chastity, purity, modesty 
and propriety; or 


(c) Contain any illustration which por¬ 
trays or depicts a person in attire or a 
pose which is deemed impermissible, im¬ 
proper or indecent by the ordinary, civil¬ 
ized, decent, reasonable and responsible 
inhabitants of the Union; or 


(d) Describe, depict, represent or por¬ 
tray one or more of the following in an 
indecent, offensive, or harmful manner: 
Murder, suicide, death, horror, cruelty, 
fighting, brawling, ill-treatment, lawless¬ 
ness, gangsterism, robbery, crime, the 
technique of crime and of criminals, tip¬ 
pling, drunkenness, trafficking in or ad¬ 
diction to drugs, smuggling, sexual inter¬ 
course, prostitution, promiscuity, white- 
slavery, licentiousness, lust, passionate 
love scenes, homosexuality, sexual assault, 
rape, sodomy, masochism, sexual bestial¬ 
ity, abortion, change of sex, night life, 
physical poses, nudity, scantily or inade¬ 
quately-dressed persons, divorce, marital 
infidelity, adultery, illegitimacy, human 
or social deviation or degeneracy, or any 
other similar related phenomenon; or 

(<?) Depict, represent, describe or por¬ 
tray miscegenation, sexual relations, inter¬ 
marriage or other intimate social inter¬ 
course between Europeans and non- 
Europeans in a eulogistic manner; or 

(/) Tend to engender or have the effect 


SCRAPBOOK 


Another Depressing 


Year 


19 


READERS are no doubt familiar 
with a programme the BBC has 
been putting out over the years call¬ 
ed Scrapbook for 1917 (the year of 
course varies), in which a series of 
nostalgic memories are “vividly 
called to mind of the “good old 
days” of that particular year. The 
programme is subject to a number 
of faults, it is over-sentimental and 
conservative in outlook, inaccurate 
by omission, jingoistic and absurdly 
patriotic, and gives as great an im¬ 
portance to the particular year’s hit 
ballad as for example to the Russian 
revolution. 

In the same way it is customary 
at this time of year for newspapers 
to look back over the preceding 
twelve months and review the more 
salient features of the year in the 
form of a scrapbook. Needless to 
say the importance with which cer¬ 
tain events are treated, and their 
manner of presentation varies as to 
the political colouring and allegiance 
of the newspaper concerned. 


44 


The reason for mentioning these 
things is two-fold; firstly, because 
what follows will be our own abbre¬ 
viated scrapbook of certain signifi¬ 
cant political events which took 
place in 1957; secondly to state what 
very few, if any. other papers may, 
that Freedom, though slight in cir¬ 
culation and influence, and having 
its share of faults, does not owe 
allegiance to any political or nat¬ 
ional interest, but is on the side of 
mankind everywhere regardless of 
any applied status or grouping, and 
that this paper is written by indivi¬ 
duals who state their own views as 
directly as possible — sometimes 


the big powers; indeed prospects 
were much worse than had seemed 
possible before Edens idiotic display 
of “armed conflict” and Moscow’s 
nauseating treatment of the Hungar¬ 
ians. The atmosphere of cold war 
was, as it still is, oppressive. 

After Suez came the Eisenhower 
doctrine” for the Middle East, one 
of those American masterpieces of 
diplomacy which achieves almost 
the precise opposite of its supposed 
intention. This particular under¬ 
taking, designed to “fill the vac¬ 
uum”, and modelled on the methods 
employed by bulls in china shops, 
only succeeded in making the doubt¬ 
ful situation of the Middle East 
nations almost impossible. Apart 
from the fact that it was only too 
obvious that the USA wanted to cash 
in on British stupidity, the Arab 
nations were forced to state a pre¬ 
ference for East or West on a prin¬ 
ciple laid down by America that, 
those who are not for us are against 
us. 

The consequences of this and the 
fact that America in effect joined the 
absurd Bagdad Pact were that the 
neutral Arab nations came out 
against, and therefore nominally 
open to Russian blandishments; in 
April came the Jordan crisis, by no 
means resolved as yet, and Augusl 
brought Syria’s new coalition gov¬ 
ernment which is pro-Soviet. There¬ 
after Moscow stirred up a non¬ 
existent crisis in order to unsettle 
Turkey in her relations with the 
West. The Middle East therefore 
promises plenty of trouble for 1958. 


been demoted and placed out of 
sight, Zhukov’s ambitions for power 
and prestige are now mere dreams, 
and Bulganin has faded into com¬ 
parative obscurity. All are alive — 
for the present. Concurrently with 
his increasing power, Khrushchev 
has applied the brake to the Russian 
“liberal” trend which commenced at 
the 20th Party Congress. Conscious 
of having “gone too far” for his own 
liking, Khrushchev is now trying to 
regain lost ground — he may not suc¬ 
ceed entirely, but 1958 may well be¬ 
come increasingly tougher for the 
Russian people. 

Eisenhower’s leadership since his 
last election has become noticeably 
more discordant, but despite a wain 
in popularity his illnesses still pro¬ 
duce ridiculous economic results, 
not only on Wall Street but on the 
Stock Exchanges of the western 
world as well! 


Aspects of Leadership 


wrongly but always so far as they 
are aware, honestly. 


Middle East Doctrine 


The 


year 1957 started bleakly 
with the aftermath of Hungary and 
giving small hope of any im- 




in 1 Un 


Leadership has been a dismal 
study for the past twelve months. 
Khrushchev has emerged as undis¬ 
puted Czar of Russia. Using meth¬ 
ods which are by now, classic, 
though there have been signs that his 
emergence was not without its haz- 


The leaders of France still come 
and go with monotonous prompti¬ 
tude, but it is always possible to dis¬ 
cern a continuing policy in matters 
colonial. The Algerian struggle will 
no doubt be maintained throughout 
1958; the massacre of Algerians by 
the French, interspersed with their 
torture and ill-treatment puts a very 
different complexion upon “the most 
civilized people in the world”. The 
fact that Frenchmen are also being 
killed simply makes matters worse. 
It is hard to tell at what point the 
French authorities will bow to 
economic pressure (no other pres¬ 
sure will prove sufficient), and make 
peace so that the Algerians may reap 
some of the benefits of their own 
country. Or perhaps the French 
army will prove as successful in 
Algeria as the British army in Kenya 
or Cyprus. 


Always Economy—No Reform 


In Britain the economy has been 
the focal ooint of attention, but then 


of engendering friction or feelings of 
hostility between the European and non- 
European population groups of the 
Union or between the various non- 
European or racial groups; or 

(g) Propagate or tend to propagate 
communistic principles, or promote or 
tend to promote the spread of commun¬ 
ism, or further or tend to further the 
achievement of any of the aims of com¬ 
munism. 

The Commission says that if the ques¬ 
tion arises whether anything is “undesir¬ 
able", consideration shall be given to the 
“Christian outlook on life; the religious 
character or tenor of the matter; the 
scientific or professional manner of re¬ 
presentation, exposition and explanation; 
the artistic merit of the matter; the 
special circumstances prevailing in and 
the racial composition of the Union"; 
the possibility of the manner of its pre¬ 
sentation being morally harmful to the 
class of persons for whom it is intended. 


Censorship 

Complete secrecy of the proceedings 
before the board of censors and the total 
exclusion of the courts are main features 
of the Conje censorship proposals. The 
Commission's draft bill is full of refer¬ 
ences to the jurisdiction of the courts, 
to magistrates and to judges, but elemen¬ 
tary analysis reveals that the only mean¬ 
ing of these references is that the function 
of the courts will be to impose penalties 
and nothing else. In any given instance 
of a book or magazine the Censor Board, 
deliberating in secret, decides that the 
publication is “undesirable”. It then 
becomes a crime to publish, buy, sell, 
lend, borrow, advertise, import or export 
the publication. Anyone doing so is 
arrested and brought before the court. 
The crime is of dealing in a publication 
declared to be undesirable; the court has 
nothing in the world to do with whether 
it is in fact undesirable. All the accus¬ 
ed can do in court is to plead in mitiga¬ 
tion. His guilt on the facts is established 
when the censors in secret have found 
the undesirability; and the talent of the 
defence lawyers is limited to trying to 
influence the court in choosing a penalty 
-a £1,000 fine, five years in gaol, suspen- 
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nevertheless effectively, establishes 
ternal censorship. J 




sion of the magazine and/or the suspen¬ 
sion of the editor from any journalistic 
activity for five years. On the facts of 
undesirability there is an appeal of sorts 
only to another secret committee made 
up of a judge picked by the Minister and 
another set of ministerial nominees. 

Essentially the same procedure applies 
to newspapers although the Commission, 
for the sake presumably of window- 
dressing, tries to give a contrary impres¬ 
sion. "Newspapers’’’, it declares in the 
draft bill, “shall fall under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the courts'’. The courts 
however do not go behind the Minister’s 
opinion and try whether it is in fact 
objectionable. An accused can only 
succeed it he performs the impossible 
task of demonstrating that the Minister 
had not applied his mind to the matter, 
that his opinion was grossly unreason¬ 
able or that it was formed in mala fide. 
Quite clearly an accused newspaper under 
the proposed legislation will appear be¬ 
fore the court only for sentence, with the 
facts of undesirability being decreed by 
the Board and with no recourse except 

to try to show that the Board was acting 
in bad faith. 

Some examples might illustrate these 
abstractions. The Nationalists dislike 
and would dearly like to put out of ex- 

,St T C ? Africa South, a lively, intelligent 
and liberal political journal. Nothing 

could be easier. The journal must apply 
for a licence and it is refused. There is 
no heating, everything is done in secret, 
no reasons need be given, there is no 
appeal to the courts. Newspapers which 
do not enjoy the protection of high Nat¬ 
ionalist dignitaries could have their lives 
made impossible by prosecutions which, 
based on an unchallengable finding of 
undesirability, could not be defended. 

We are convinced that even the Com¬ 
mission’s favourite character, the ordin¬ 
ary, civilised, decent, reasonable and 
responsible inhabitant, will not stomach 
these excesses and that even a National¬ 
ist Government will feel its hair standing 

° n cnd - * ui man y leading Nationalists 

have talked Wistfully of the joys of a full 
internal censorship of South African 
reading matter. The next step and the 
next danger to be looked for is a soothing 
Nationalist statement which will disown 
most ot the absurdities of the Cronie ex¬ 
travaganza and, profiting by the general 
filling ol relief, will insinuate another 
scheme which, less blatantly perhaps but 
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EAST LONDON DEBATING 


COMPETITION 


PINAL 


MALATESTA CLUB 


versus 


UNIVERSITY HOUSE DEBATING 

SOCIETY 


It will be appreciated that 
Cape Times, since it is publish 
South Africa, has taken quite a 
ageous stand in its straightfo 
reporting of the Commis 
recommendations. We do not 
with all that it says in the last 
graph, but feel convinced that 
censorship, along the lines 
Cronje draft will certainly bej 
tuted in South Africa within t’ " 
few months. It is the logic 
step for a Government devo 
the Fascist creed — and no 
description fits the Nationalis 

logy- 9 

A Government back-benc 
C. Greyling) stated the case 
clearly: “Supposing we cou 
the English Press to keep sile 
four months in South Afric 
would have a different , 
Africa”. A Government front-b 
er suggested a year instead o 
months. A Government Senat 
E. Roussow) urged the Minist 
Justice not to delay the nec 
legislation to prevent the E? 
language Press from “abusin 
freedom ... we know what is 

for them,” he said. 

That is precisely what all diet 
in all Fascist countries have 
said, and have promptly cei 
the Press. I 
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LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

Every Sunday at 7.30 at j 
THE MALATESTA CLUB, j 


32 Percy Street, * 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

LECTURE - DISCUSSIONS 

JAN. 5. — G. Ostergaard on ■ 
LABOUR AND PUBLIC V 
OWNERSHIP 

JAN. 12.—Rita Milton 
Subject to be announced 

, JAN. 19. — Tony Gibson on 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
POLITICAL BELIEF 

JAN. 26.—Arthur Uloth on 
THE YEAR 2084. 

FEB. 2. — S. E. Parker on 
WHY I AM AN ANARCHIST 

Questions, Discussion and Admissioi 
all free. 


HAMPSTEAD LIBERTARIAN 

GROUP 


Fortnightly public discussions are held 
on alternate Mondays at 7.45 p.m. in the 
basement of 12, Oak Hill Park (off 
Frognal) N.W.3. Nearest tube station: 
Hampstead (Northern Line). 

January 13th, 1958 
WAR RESISTANCE TO-DAY” 

introduced by 
Arlo Tatum 

(i Secretary —The War Resisters’ 

International) 


a 


★ Malatesta Club ★ 


Swaraj House, 

32 Percy Street, 

OTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Vi 

ACTIVITIES 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m . 

London Anarchist Group Meetings 
(see Announcements Column) 


Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 


BONAR THOMPSON speaks 


INTERNATIONA! 


CENTRE MEETINGS 

Discussion Meetings 
every Thursday at 8 p.m. 


F R E E D O 


The Anarchist Weekly 

Postal Subscription Rates : 

12 months 19/- (U.S.A. $3.00) 

6 months 9/6 (U.S.A. $1.50) 

3 months 5/- (U.S.A. $0.75) 

Special Subscription Rates for 2 copies 
12 months 29/- (U.S.A. $4.50) 

6 months 14/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) 

Cheques. P.O.'s and Money Orders should 
be made out to FREEDOM PRESS, crossed 
a/c Payee, ( and addressed to the publishers 


Friday, January 10th 1958 
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27 Red Lion Street 
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